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In the Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America for April 
25, 1895, is a paper on the Rates of Death Loss among Total Abstain- 
ers and Others, by Emory McClintock. The paper deals with the 
experience of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, the 
data beginning with the year 1875. Upon those who on entering 
stated that they were total abstainers from alcoholic beverages the 
maximum expected loss was $5,455,669 ; the actual loss was $4,251,- 
040. Upon those who stated otherwise the maximum expected loss 
was $9,829,462, and the actual loss was $9,469,407. The abstainers 
show, therefore, a death loss of only 78 per cent of the maximum, 
and the non-abstainers 96 per cent. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company has recently published a 
Report by its Medical Director, Dr. Marsh, upon the value of family 
history and personal condition in estimating the liability to consump- 
tion. The material covers the period 1879-93, embracing over 22,000 
cases. There were 1994 cases of consumption with consumption in 
the family record. Dr. Marsh states that the statistics warrant the 
conclusion that the history of consumption in any member of the 
immediate family increases the probability of its appearance in the 
applicant, and that consumption in a brother or sister is at least of 
equal importance as when it has occurred in the parent ; that persons 
who are under the standard or average of weight are much more liable 
to consumption than those above this standard, and that evidence pre- 
sented by a well-developed body may outweigh the suspicion attached 
to unfavorable family history. 



MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 



Some Statistics of Middle -Glass Expenditure. Edward Grubb, 
M.A. The Economic Review, Vol. VI, No. 3. Pp. 358-370. 

Statistics of expenditure have been collected, as a rule, wholly 
from the working classes, for the reason that the co-ordination of 
expenditure and income is of such importance to the comfort and 
even to the possibility of sustaining life in these classes. 

In a broader study of consumption and its relation to industry, the 
investigation of expenditure must not stop with the families of lim- 
ited income, but must comprehend in its scope the uses of wealth in 
all grades of society. 
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Mr. Grubb in this article gives the result of a limited but appar- 
ently trustworthy investigation into the expenditures of the middle 
class in England. His method was direct and simple. He sent out 
150 blank forms to his friends and to the friends of his friends, with 
the request that they might be filled out and returned to him anony- 
mously. Out of the 150 blanks 42 were returned in a condition that 
made them available for the purpose of his investigation. Many of 
his correspondents were members of the Society of Friends, of which 
body he is a member. This fact should be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the statements sent in in regard to the amount spent for 
drink, charity, sport, and entertainment. 

Mr. Grubb divides the families from which he received returns 
into four classes : A (over £900), B (£900-600), C (£600-300), 
D (under £300). Class A contains 8 families ; Class B, 10 families ; 
Class C, 12 families ; Class D, 12 families. Two families spend over 
£2000 and one spends less than £200 annually. Eleven out of the 
42 spend between £200 and £300 a year. The average total number 
of persons, including servants, in a family is as follows : — 

Class A 9.7 

Class B 7.4 

Class C 6.3 

Class D 3.9 

With these classes is compared the expenditures of the average of 
20 artisan families, whose average total number of persons in a fam- 
ily is 5.9, and whose incomes vary from £64 to £156. 

Tables are given showing expenditures per family in each group, 
and also expenditures per head. The drop between successive classes 
is considerable, and is least in the case of food and greatest in that of 
clothing. The expenditures per head are very unsatisfactory, inas- 
much as no account is taken of the ages of the various members of 
the family, and of course, in a consideration of expenditure for food 
and clothing, this is an important factor. 

The expenditure for clothing per head varies from £41 to £60. 
This last figure represents "all draperies" as well as clothing; but 
even then it shows the enormous difference in this item. When we 
come down to the artisan class an extraordinary drop is shown. " The 
cost per head in this group for rent, fire, and light is about one- 
quarter, for food scarcely more than one-half, and for clothing less 
than one-sixth of what it is in the most economical group of the 
middle class." 
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The expenditures for travel and holidays, charity, and insurance 
bear a fairly constant proportion to the general expenditures, but 
that for education and doctors and nursing shows great extremes aud 
unexpected fluctuation. This again shows the need of a careful con- 
sideration of age in a discussion of results, for, of course, expenditures 
in these two lines depend greatly on the number of children in the 
family. 

The author frankly admits the imperfection of the results ob- 
tained, and speaks of " the need of long and patient inquiry before 
any figures of real value can be obtained." In conclusion he sug- 
gests a schedule for the use of those who are willing to aid such 
investigation by keeping an expense account. 



SOCIOLOGICAL STATISTICS OF NEW YOEK CITY. 



The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in New York 
City. First Sociological Canvass. Supervised and Tabulated by 
Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Secretary. Pp. 112. 

The object of the Federation of Churches is to combine the iso- 
lated forces of the Christian workers in New York city into an 
organization whose efforts for the good of the community can be 
effectually directed by a central committee. A practical step has 
been taken in the canvass of a typical area of the city, within which 
a house-to-house investigation was carried on, " covering the social, 
moral, and religious condition of the inhabitants." " The area 
selected was the Fifteenth Assembly District, containing a population 
of 40,000, lying between Forty-third and Fifty-third Streets, and 
running irregularly from Eighth Avenue to the Hudson River." 

The statistics given in the Federal Census of 1890, the Tenement 
House Committee's Report of 1894, the Police Census of 1895, and 
the School Census of 1896, were readjusted and corrected from the 
results of the canvass. The actual number of persons out of 40,000 
in the district reached by the canvassers was 33,891. Most of the 
visitors were volunteers, who had no previous experience in gather- 
ing statistics. In this connection it is to be noted that the report 
recommends the employment of trained and paid canvassers in future 
surveys. 



